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T DEDICATE this Uttle work to you, 
Sir Morton, not on account of any pre- 
tensions it has to your spi^cial notice, but 
because of the deep interest you are known 
to take in the subjeict on which it treats — 
tlie Ministryr^of the ev^riaating Gospel. 

• . * 

You. have proved this, by the promp- 
titude and liberality with which fon have 
taken the lead in the erection of^ several 
places of worship for the efficieixt ministraw 
tibn of divine truth, now hi^fSly supplied 



PREFACE. 



^HE situation of the Baptii^t College at Stepney 
-^ having long been found to be both inconv^ent 
and insalubrious, and the necessities of the tiiil^ 
requiring a larger number of individuals to be 
employed in the dissemination of divine truth, 
under its auspices, than could be there collected^ 
it was deemed desirable, for the sak^ of obviating 
these disadvatitages, to seek after a residence more 
spacious and a spot more isalubrious, which, how* 
ever, were found difficult to be obtained. At length 
the premises in Begent's Park, consisting of a 
large and elegant mansion, inclosed in itd own 
grounds and plantation, were offered for sale, with 
immediate possession; and the Committee, with 
the concurrence of several liberal ftiends and 
patrons of the Institution, concluded the purchase, 
and made the few necessary alterations in the abode 
for its new destination. 

Accommodation is thus provided, in a healthy 
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and most delightful locality, for twice the number 
of the ministerial students in the former College at 
Stepney, and for the instruction in general literature 
of individuals as lay students. The same plan of 
education will be here carried on as that which has 
been hitherto pursued, with all the additional means 
of Aiture scholarship that can be afforded ; the main 
object of the Institution being ever kept in view- 
that of training young men of devout minds, and of 
personal holiness, for the exercise of a thoroughly 
evangeUcal ministry, being furnished with wisdom 
and knowledge for rightly dividing the word of 
truth, and commending themselves to every man s 
conscience in the sight of God. 

On taking possession of the abode, on October 1 6, 
1856, the following Inaugural Address was delivered 
to the students in the presence of a large assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen of the Baptist and Independent 
denominations, with their respective ministers ; and 
a religious service of singing, prayer, and reading 
the Scriptures, was held in connexion with it, con- 
ducted by some of the ministers of both denomina- 
tions who were present. 

Two other meetings were held on the same day 
at the same place, at which Sir Morton Peto, Bart., 
and Joseph Gumey, Esq., presided, and various 
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xninisters and gentlemen addressed the assembly. 
The late Dr. Harris, President of the New Inde- 
pendent College in the neighbourhood^ being 
referred to in that capacity, replied in the most 
cordial and fraternal manner, alluding to the single 
difference that kept them from being amalgamated 
in one body, and comparing it to the streamlet 
which ran between the two colleges, over which, 
however, a spacious bridge had been thrown, which 
rendered access to each both facile and delightful. 
It was the last address which he delivered in 
public ; for though then in perfect health, he was 
soon afterwards summoned to rest from his compa- 
ratively short, but eminently successful and varied 
labours in the service of the Church of God, 
leaving many hearts sad with the thought that 
they should see his fa.ce no more, till they meet 
him, with all who have been faithful unto death, at 
the resurrection of the just. 
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T HAVE been requested by the Heads of this In- 
■*- stitution to oflFer, on this occasion, a brief address 
to my younger brethren in the ministry, upon the 
resumption of their preparatory studies in this new 
and elegant abod%. I see before me a much larger 
audience, and of a more miscellaneous description, 
than I had been led to anticipate, and am prepared 
to address. I shall, however, be excused, I hope, 
if I confine myself to the momentous topic of the 
Christiaii ministry, as that in which all sincere 
Christians take a deep interest, whether they are 
students of general literature, or hearers of the 
preached word, or preparing for the sacred office of 
preachers of Christ's gospel. 

* As this address was partly extemporaneous, I have been 
glad to avail myself, in the publication of it, of the notes that 
were taken of it by a short-hand writer who was present at 
its delivery, and which have been kindly furnished me for 
that purpose. 

B 

n t 
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Were I called upon to answer the qaestion, — ^What 
is the great object of the Christian Ministry ? I 
should feel constrained to answer, — It is to set forth 
Jesus Christ, as he is revealed in the Scriptures ; 
to make him known to men as their Saviour, that 
they may be drawn to him, and be thereby recon- 
oilod to God, and rendered the participants of his 
favour here, and of his bliss hereafter. This was 
the groat object of the ministry of the Apostles, by 
whom such multitudes were at first converted to 
Ood. Such, the greatest and most successful 
preacher among them frequently, avows to have 
been his high object and exclusive aim. '*I deter- 
mined," he says to the Corinthians, " to know 
nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
oruoiflod." Elsewhere, speaking to them of himself 
and his colleagues, he observes — **We preach 
Christ crucified ; unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews an^ Greeks, Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God." To the 
Colossians he makes the same declaration, — " Christ 
in you," he says, " the hope of glory ; whom we 
preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man, that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus." 
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The divine nature of Jesvs Christ is that, I 
•would observe, which forms the basis of his re- 
deeming work, and of his whole mediatorial office. 
Until we are settled on this point, our preaching of 
Christ will be of a feeble and wavering character. 
The representations we make of salvation by him 
will lack that which invests this salvation with all 
its true glory, and attracts to it the attention of 
men, as the great and divine salvation which they 
need, and which is every way suited to that need. 
But this fact is a great mystery, designated by 
inspired authority — " the great mystery of godli- 
ness." It is not to be fathomed by human reason, 
but must be received solely on divine testimony. 
It is "dark through excessive brightness," and 
bewilders those who would pry into it too curiously. 
It involves the mystery of the divine nature, and 
is necessarily inscrutable in its own right. Inquir- 
ing minds may, indeed, be for awhile perplexed about 
it, for which they are not to be hastily condemned, 
if willing to abide by the obvious testimony of 
Scripture. I was once for a time in doubt myself 
on the subject of the Trinity, and especially on the 
divine nature of Christ; and I obtained relief 
solely by this method. I read those texts which 
simply and explicitly asserted the Godhead. <^t 

b2 
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Christ, and if they meant not that, could mean 
nothing ; in distinction from those which asserted, 
with equal truth and certainty, Jiis perfect huma- 
nity, and subordination in office to the will of his 
Almighty Father. My faith in the doctrine stood 
thus, not in the wisdom of men, but in the word 
of God. And, as we are most confirmed in the 
truth we have once doubted, and been led by our 
doubts to sift out for ourselves, I have ever since 
been firmly established in this great doctrine, to 
the joy and rejoicing of my heart. 

I met, about that time, with a little work, being 
part of a larger one, entitled Emanuel or God- 
man, which was of great service to me. It was 
written in the seventeenth century, by John 
Tombes, B.D., a Baptist minister.* In the com- 
pass of a few pages, and by a careful comparison 
of Scripture with Scripture, it dispersed the meta- 
physical subtilties with which the doctrine had 
been clouded in my miiid, and scattered the inge- 
nious misinterpretations of the passages connected 
with it to the winds. 

* "He was," says Echard, in his History of England, " one 
of incomparable parts, well versed in the Greek and Hebrew 
langaages, and a most excellent disputant, so exceedingly 
apprehensive that he could find out the end upon the first 
entry of the disputes." 
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Let me observe, further, — 

The sole mediatorship of Christ, in our nature, 
is an office sustained by him for our salvation, which 
does not appear to be considered at the present 
day with sufficient distinctness. On account of 
the important place this truth occupies in the 
scheme of our redemption, it ought to be made the 
frequent and entire subject of discourse in our 
ministrations. This mediatorship is, as Lord 
Bacon observes, the true and fixed ladder on which 
a holy God descends to sinful mortals, and sinful 
mortals ascend to God, in order to reconciliation 
and a reunion. It is, he adds, the great mystery 
and perfect centre of all God's ways with his 
creatures, and unto which all his other works and 
wonders do but serve and refer. Ignorance of this 
subject, or confounding this mediatorship with that 
of others, is fatal to men's happiness and peace. 
Yet owing to the neglect of it, such a notion 
obtained an early entrance into the Christian 
church, and lingers in it to the present day; nor 
can we hope to see it thoroughly expelled till the 
true doctrine be more constantly and prominently 
exhibited. " There is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
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time;" — One, as is evidently meant, by placing 
them both in the same category, — one, and no 
other. It were not more against the authority of 
the Apostle in the text, to say there are more Gods 
than one, than to say there is more than one 
Mediator. 

For myself, I am free to confess that the hope 
which springs out of the mediatorship of Christ, is 
that which lifts up my soul in the prospect of 
going out of this life. I wish to feel like that 
devoted servant of God, the Kev. Thomas Vincent, 
who braved the horrors of the Plague, that he 
might have an opportunity of preaching the 
Gospel in London during the time of its preva- 
lence. When he came afterwards to die, being 
asked how he felt, he raised his hands, and ex- 
claimed, " Safe, upheld in the arms of the 
Mediator/" Such is the manner in which I 
should wish to quit the world. 

In thus making Christ known, we take the only 
method of making properly known God the Father 
also. Apart from Christ, all the knowledge that 
men can have of the Almighty Father is radically 
defective : it leaves them in their original state of 
sin and condemnation. But the knowledge of 
Christ is necessarily inclusive of that of God the 
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Father. In preaching him, therefore, the whole 
Deity is made known. You may preach God as 
Creator, Kuler, Father, without preaching Christ ; 
but you cannot preach Christ, as he is revealed in 
the Scriptures, especially in the New Testament, 
which contains our commission, without preaching 
God, in his relations to Christ, and to us in Christ. 
Hence the knowledge of Christ is not only the 
shortest, but the only true method of making 
effectually and savingly known the character and 
perfections of God the Father. In the person 
and offices of Christ, the noblest attributes and 
brightest beams of the character of the First 
Person of the adorable Trinity are seen, as in a 
spotless mirror. Did not Jesus Christ himself 
say, in answer to the request of one of his apostles, 
" Lord, show us the Father !'* — " Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father ; and how sayest thou then. Show us 
the Father ? Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me ?" And does not 
the great Apostle say to the converted Corinthians, 
" God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
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face of Jesus Christ." The doctrine of Christ, 
then, and the doctrine of God are one, and it 
behoves all Christians, and Christian ministers, to 
see that they do not stray into error on this point; 
for " whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in 
the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both 
the Father and the Son." And, adds the same 
Apostle to the Elect Lady, "If there come any 
unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him 
not into your house, neither bid him God speed — 
for he that biddeth him God speed is a partaker 
of his evil deeds." We need, therefore, be under 
no apprehension of slighting the blessed God in 
our ministry, by making the great and constant 
subject of it the Lord Jesus Christ, as he is set 
forth to us in the Scriptures — " the one Mediator 
between God and men, without whom no man 
oometh unto the Father."* 

* As I had been informed beforehand that the individuals 
whom I should have to address were all sound in the faith, I 
forbore to dwell upon the proofs of these doctrines, which I 
should otherwise have done, believing them to be the life- 
blood of the Christian system, the withholding of which would 
be to leave it to become shrunken, attenuated, and all but 
exanimate, — the very outline itself failing in parts and pro- 
portions — so as to render it difficult to be recognised by its 
friends. 
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The end, however, which we, my young hrethren, 
should have in view in this preaching of Christ, 
and which should never he lost sight of, is the 
great thing to he considered. It is this that gives 
a character to the Christian ministry, which invests 
it with an importance in the sight of God himself, 
and in the estimation of the holy angels, belonging 
to no other employment of mortals in this world. 
It is nothing less than that of bringing men to be 
actually reconciled to God, by faith in Christ, and 
thus delivered from condemnation and the wrath 
to come. Ours is specifically and emphatically 
the "ministry of reconciliation." This is our 
proper vocation and office. All the means proper 
to effect this must be put in requisition. Among 
the foremost of them is a full and faithful repre- 
sentation to men of the danger to which they stand 
exposed, if this ministry of reconciUation be 
abortive to them, and they become not reconciled 
to God through Jesus Christ. They must be told, 
in no faint and hesitating manner, of the condem- 
nation that awaits the unbelieving and impenitent 
in a future state. With a melting heart and 
tearful eye these awful facts must be laid open to 
their view. Ours is not to be a didactic ministry 
merely, but one accompanied with exhortations. 
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warnings, and entreaties to enforce it. " Whom 
we preach/* says Paul, " warning every man, and 
teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.** We 
must beseech men to be reconciled to God. In- 
formation must, indeed, be first imparted to the 
mind, but our great business is to bring men to 
act upon the knowledge they receive, instead of 
resting in mere knowledge, without emotion and 
without eflfort. There may be on our part as 
ministers a constant iteration of the same topics, 
even to satiety, without persuading men and in- 
ducing them to come to the Father through the 
Son. The promises and invitations of the Gospel 
are, doubtless, to be dwelt upon ; but the threaten- 
ings, the warnings, the faithful admonitic^ns are 
not to be withheld. " Knowing the terror of the 
Lord,** says our model, "we persuade men.*' 
Conversion usually begins in excited thought. 
Men must be startled out of the profound lethargy 
into which they have fallen on spiritual things 
and a future world. We are all perhaps aware, or 
ought to be, that the great defect here is owing 
to our own want of a due apprehension of these 
future terrors. Oh ! did we but realize in imagi- 
nation the state of lost souls, we should not be 
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able to speak of them without tears and trembling. 
" Of whom I have told you often," says Paul to 
the Philippians, ** and now tell you, even weeping, 
whose end is destruction." I remember once, 
while preaching, and looking at the young persons 
who were listening with eager countenances to my 
voice, to have been so struck with the thought of 
their "weeping and wailing, and gnashing their 
teeth" for ever, as to be overcome by my emotions 
and obliged to pause. On acquainting them with 
the cause, I saw many of them in tears too, and 
found afterwturds that they were tears of a repen- 
tance unto life. Oh ! 1 have trembled at the fearful 
responsibility I incurred, should any of my 
hecurers perish through my neglect in not giving 
them such warning. I am not sure that when the 
Apostle says, " knowing the terror of the Lord, we 
persuade men," that he had not in his eye the 
terrors threatened against unfaithful ministers at 
the last day. That admonition of God in Ezekiel 
to the negligent watchman on the walls of Jeru- 
salem, has made my ears tingle, and my heart 
palpitate while reading it, or hearing it read — 
" Son of man, when I say to the wicked, wicked 
man, thou shalt surely die, if thou dost not speak 
to warn the wicked man Arom his way, that wicked 
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man shall die in his iniquity, but his blood will I 
reqmre at thy hand /'* 

We hear much in the present day, and from 
various quarters, concerning earnestness in preach- 
ing, hut this earnestness itself needs to he defined. 
It is not noise, or vehemence, that will convert the 
soul, or gesticulation ; but a deep feeling of the 
truths we are uttering, and these truths Gods 
appointed gospel. This kind of earnestness commu- 
nicates itself by sympathy, and by it in connexion 
with the truth, the Spirit of God works effectually 
in the hearts of our hearers. Then, whether we 
preach from memory, or extemporaneously, or by 
a written composition, there will be an impression. 
Do we not see that actors on the stage, and even 
the public reciter of a tragedy, by the intonations 
of their voice, and putting themselves into the 
state of feeling of those whom they are personating, 
can melt an audience into tears, although that 
audience knew very often beforehand what they 
were about to utter ? And is it not a reproach to 
us, if, with such unrivalled themes as are prescribed 
to our ministry, our audience generally remain un- 
moved, untouched, unconcerned about them — the 
surface of their minds resembling that of an un- 
ruffled lake ; — the greatest and most moving of 
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them thus becoming stale and efifete. Brethren, it 
ought not so to be. Strive and pray that it may 
be otherwise with you. 

I have found it of great use to endeavour to 
bring men to an immediate decision on the subject 
of their future destiny. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance for them to be impressed with the momentous - 
ness of the grand now of life. '^ Now is the 
accepted time ; now is the day of salvation. To-day, 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts." 
God, who has promised eternal life to repentance, 
has not promised another day to repent in. Upon 
the present hour may depend eternity. At the 
critical moment of that night, in the yecu: 1741, 
when Count Lestoch went to conduct the Princess 
Elizabeth of Russia to the palace to assert her 
right to the vacant throne, he found her irresolute, 
and refusing to go. Upon which he drew forth 
two pictures which he had caused to be prepcured, 
and placed them before her. In the one she saw 
herself under the tonsure, and the Count on a 
scaffold : in the other she beheld herself ascending 
the throne amidst the applauses of the people. 
He bade her choose her situation. She chose 
the throne, and on the morrow was Empress of 
all the Bussias. Should we not deal in a similar 
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manner with the undecided and irresolute under our 
ministry? Should we not set before them their 
future everlasting disgrace, if they continued in this 
state ; and on the other hand the honours and joys 
awaiting them, if faithful and believing; and call 
upon them at once to make their election ? " Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve. How long halt ye 
between two opinions? If the Lord be God, serve 
him ; if Baal be God, serve him." " I would," 
says Christ, to the Laodicean church, '* that thou 
wert cold or hot : if thou wilt not be hot, I would 
that thou wert even cold. So then, because thou 
art neither cold nor hot, but lukewarm, I will cast 
thee out of my mouth." 

We hear on every side of a want of power in the 
ministry, and we fear that, with certain exceptions, 
there is too much ground for the complaint. Much 
may be owing to manner, a monotony of voice, an 
inordinate desire after correctness and elegance. 
There certainly is a great dearth of deep religious 
feeling. The press is taking advantage of this 
comparative apathy, and seeking to supersede the 
pulpit in the work of instructing mankind on all 
subjects. But the press can never take the place of 
the Christian ministry, which is Christ's appointed 
instrumentality, and to which his presence and bless- 
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ing are specially annexed, for the communication of 
saving knowledge to a carnal world. Be it yours, 
my dear young brethren, to redeem the character 
of the pulpit from this reproach. You are some 
of you already, I am told, good preachers. May 
you all be such! Were my time to come over 
again, this should be my only aim. Let it from 
the first and always be yours. There is nothing 
to prevent your success. No insurmountable im- 
pediment in the way; nothing that may not be 
overcome by determination and perseverance, with 
fervent supplication to the Most High for his 
gracious succour and aid. 

Oh ! for a powerful ministry — one that should 
reach to the depths of our nature, and stir up all 
that is human within us. I would travel miles to 
listen to a minister who should arouse, enliven, and 
animate me, by the sentiments he advanced, and 
his manner of advancing them ; entering into them 
with a sympathy that flooded the whole soul with 
a tide of emotion. Let us hope that the time will 
come, when religion will not be denied for its 
enforcement, the aid of all the powers of body and 
of mind that man possesses ; and with an earnest- 
ness that shall break through every barrier up to 
the very haunts and chambers of the soul. 
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But I must draw to a close ; look, my young 
friends, upon the work before you in the Ught of 
a solemn responsibility — a sacred and important 
trust for which you will be accountable in the 
great day. You will then have *' to present"* the 
result of your work in the presence of the grandest 
of all assemblies. " Every man's work shall be 
made manifest ; for the day shall declare it, because 
it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire shall try 
every man's work of what sort it is. If any man's 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss, but he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire" — ^like a 
man escaping from a fire which consumes his habi- 
tation and his goods. " But if any man's work 
abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall 
receive a rewturd." He shdl hear that eulogy, 
sweeter than the melody of angelic voices — " Well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord !" 

I have cheerfully accepted the invitation to 
address you thus, though of a diflferent denomina- 
tionfirom yours, which yet is not a difierent one, but 
only a partially distinct one with scarcely a diffe- 
rence. It has been my happiness and honour in 
days gone by to be somewhat intimately associated 
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with many eminent and leading ministers of 
your denomination — men whose names would 
have been an ornament to any section of the 
Christian church, and were long the ornament of 
yours, I allude to the Bev. Joseph Hughes, the 
Bev. Eobert Hall, and the Rev. John Foster. We 
may not aspire to their eminence, but we may 
emulate their integrity, their assiduity in study, 
their public spirit, consistent character, and glow- 
ing philanthropy. May you be worthy successors 
of such men! Your denomination is rising in 
public estimation, and be assured that this excites 
no emotions but those of joy and pleasure in the 
breasts of members and ministers of other commu- 
nions. They join with me in congratulating you on 
your taking possession of this noble edifice for your 
residence during the remaining term of your educa- 
tion, in this delightful and salubrious locality. It 
is in the near neighbourhood of the "New College" 
for your brethren among the Independents, and 
favourable for friendly intercourse, from both of 
which we trust will go forth men with the spirit and 
power of the gospel, in various directions, in the 
success of whose labours, and those of men of the 
same spirit who shall succeed them, is bound up 
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the hope of coming ages^ and^ to a certain extent, 
we may say, of the world. 

And you that are only hearers of the ministry 
of the word, suffer me to commend these young 
men, and other» like them, to your sympathy 
and your prayers. Expect not too much from 
them in th^ novitiate; hear them with atten- 
tion, kindness, uid candour. Speak respect- 
fully of them, and affectionately to them. En- 
courage them. B^nemher the arduous nature .of 
their undertaking, the solemn responsibility attach- 
ing to their station, and the momentous conse- 
quences resulting from their deportment in it. 
Help and cheer them, by assuring them of your 
prayers, by suggesting to them in the most friendly 
manner what you think might promote their effi- 
ciency, and by showing a genesaus dispoa.tion for 
their support andi comfort. Aim to be snch as 
those whom an inspired apostle commends, so that, 
as far as they become acquainted with you, and 
may refer to yoa at a fiiture^ day,, they may adopt 
his words m reference to you, aitd; saj,''^" these 
a/re tkey which have been^ a^ comfort ta me." 

May I say to the friends and supporters of the 
great socie^ tx> which, this Institution belongs. 
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Look upon the step thus taken as one of advance in 
the career of your denomination^ and he prepared 
to continue your support to it, and patronage of it, 
in that spirit. It is an enlargement of the means 
of preparation . for promoting its prosperity. Be 
ye therefore also enlarged. Aim at great things, 
expect great things; and God will not put you off 
with small ones. Permit me to join with you all 
in saying — "Peace be within these walls (conse- 
crated now for the first time, by public worship and 
praise, for a nobler object than was contemplated 
in their erection), and prosperity." For my bre- 
thren and my companions* sakes I will now say — 
Peace be within thee. 



PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 



TTAVING consented to the publication of the 
-*•"*- foregoing "Address," several friends sug- 
gested to me the desirableness of appending to 
it some further observations on The Style and 
Manner of Ptdpit Ministrations, than were comr 
patible with the necessary brevity of the Address 
itself, and limits of the public service. It was 
urged by them that this was second only in impor- 
tance to the subjects themselves of pulpit discus* 
sion; the remarks which had been made upon them 
being incomplete without some special reference to 
the style of their delivery* These observations, 
therefore, I have deemed it best to present in the 
form of Addenda. 

They will be taken,. I am persuaded, by the 
readers of them, as the results of experience. I 
can entertain no doubt of their acceptableness to 
my younger brethren in the ministry, seeing they 
are made in the most friendly spirit, and are 
sincerely directed to aid them in attaining . to 
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eminence and great success. They may hereby 
trace the steps by which the most efficient preachers 
haye reached such eminence^ as well as observe the 
causes of failure in others. I assume that the 
great object which these younger brethren have in 
view is to become acceptable, useful, and, in the 
best sense of the word, popular preachers ; and it 
will afford to me a gratification of no mean order 
to have assisted any of them, in however small a 
measure, in the attainment of the great object to 
which they have devoted their life and labour* 

The natural qualifications requisite to form a 
good preacher are not difficult to be found com- 
bined in the same individual. He must, of course, 
be possessed of fervent piety, an ability to acquire 
and communicate knowledge, a heart susceptible 
of tender emotions and full of ardent affections, 
cherishing a glowing zeal for the glory of God in 
the salvation of the souls of men. Thus endowed, 
he enters on a course of preparation for his office : 
to improve by diligent application his native talents, 
and to add daily to his already acquired stores. 
He will give himself wholly to these things — to 
reading, meditation, and prayer, that ^'his profiting 
may appear to all." 

It is of incalculable advantage to a preacher to 
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possess a familiar acquaintance with the sacred 
Scrvptwres. " From a child," says Paul to Timothy, 
as if congratalating him on that precious advan- 
tage, " thou hast known the holy Scriptures, which 
are ahle to make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus." To have had large 
portions of the Scripture impressed upon the 
memory and the heart in early life, must he con- 
sidered in all cases, hut especially in that of a 
puhUc teacher of religion, an enviable distinction. 
He will thus be able to quote from the sacred 
books readily and with verbal accuracy ; and, what 
is of still greater importance, with pointed appli- 
cation and appropriateness, certain passages that 
will illustrate and enforce, in the best manner, the 
sentiments he is advancing. They will then be 
seen to have the sanction of a divine authority,, 
and their import will be signed and sealed upon 
the heart with a heavenly impress* The late Mr^ 
Jay owed much of the acceptableness and useM- 
ness of his discourses to the practice here com- 
mended. He did not indeed overlay them with 
scriptural quotations, although but for their apt- 
ness and obvious sequence to what he was 
advancing, there would have been the appearance 
of excess. He says himself in his autobiography 
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— " I am sure of this, that I never used quotations 
from Scripture merely to fill up and lengthen out a 
discourse, and I trust that I have never introduced 
any fancifully or regardlessly of the mind of the 
Spirit ; and if I have heen more abundant in the 
use of the sacred treasury, it has resulted from my 
familiarity with the language of the Bible, having, 
before many other books came in my way, read it 
much, and committed much to memory." 

The late Eobert Hall was indeed sparing of this 
direct introduction of Holy Writ into his dis- 
courses. He observed, that the formal quotation 
of Scripture, with a reference to the chapter and 
verse, causing the hearers to turn to their Bibles 
as if they doubted the correctness of the preacher, 
had the tendency to break the thread of a dis- 
course, and to lessen the force of a conviction that 
was coming home to the heart. But the infre- 
quency of his quotation of Scripture was compen- 
sated by its remarkable pertinency when it did 
occur, showing his familiar acquaintance with the 
sacred treasury, so as to bring out of it that which 
was exactly needed, and probably the most appro- 
priate in the whole book. The comprehensiveness 
indeed of Scripture, and the applicableness of 
some portion or other of it to every purpose of 
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human life, and to the whole range of human 
thought and feeling, will not fail to be perceived 
and valued by those who study it with this view ; 
and the more so as their experience enlarges, and 
their acquaintance with mankind becomes more 
complete and comprehensive. 

Some of us have to regret that the habit alluded 
to had not been formed by us in our early years. 
It would have saved us much subsequent labour, 
which has however been well repaid by the disco- 
vered treasures of divine knowledge in this sacred 
mine. And still, after the lapse of more than half 
a century in pursuing this course, we are free to 
confess, with Sir Isaac Newton on a different occa« 
sion, that we seem to have been like children 
collecting pebbles on the shore, while the great 
ocean of truth still lies unexplored before us. 

We pity those by whom the sacred volume is not 
constantly and closely examined, and who prefer 
to read God's mind in any other book than his 
own; as if a negligent artist should busy himself in 
examining the copies of some great work, instead 
of resorting to the original itself, and surveying 
and studying it with incessant and close attention. 
The eye, to take in the beauty of natural scenery, 
must dwell upon it, and so must the mind upon 
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the subjects of Divine revelation in order to be 
enraptured with their spiritual excellence, and to 
get the soul imbued with their moral beauty — 
until '^beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same image." 
However hyperbolical we once deemed the 
recorded regrets of certain learned divines at the 
close of life, that they had not left their other 
books to be more entirely devoted to the perusal 
of the sacred ones, we do so no longer. Let all 
aspirants after superior excellence in the ministry 
of the Word seek, above all things, to have their 
minds filled and enriched with the knowledge of 
divine truth, as the food of thought, the fuel of 
devotion, the source of all moral sublimity and 
greatness. Their pursuit of all other knowledge 
will be fraught with an additional zest by this 
previous acquisition, as suggesting to them the 
nobler use to be made of it, than would be the 
case were it simply desired on its own account, or 
for any inferior purpose. 

The eminently learned and pious Bobert 
Fleming, author of the celebrated Exposition of 
the Apocalypse, makes the following declaration : 
*' But when I had taken all this pains, and had 
run round in this mental survey of learning, I 
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began not only to tire and grow weary, but to dis- 
relish, and in some sense, nauseate all human 
writings. I found that there was no use in writing 
books, and that much study was a weariness to the 
flesh ; nay, that yanity and vexation of spirit was 
entailed upon this as well as upon all the things 
that the children of men had busied themselves 
about, I resolved therefore to betake myself for 
the future to the study of the sacred volume alone, 
as my main business, and to make no other use of 
other books than as they might become subser- 
vient in the understanding and improvement of 
the same. For I may truly say, with David, that 
I could easily see an end of all human perfection, 
but that the law of God was exceeding broad, as 
appearing still greater and greater the more it was 
searched into and understood." 

Dr. Buchanan, after five times revising the 
Syriac New Testament, said, on its reprinting, 
with emotion even to tears, "At fiirst I was dis- 
posed to shrink from the task, fearing the Scrip- 
tures would paJl upon me by such repeated perusal 
and continual examination. But so far from that, 
every fresh perusal served to throw additional light 
on the Word of God, and to convey additional 
joy and consolation to my mind." 
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" Never," says Henry Martyn, " did I see such 
wonders, wisdom, and love in the blessed Book, as 
since I was obliged to study every expression." 

In Public Prayer, which has a great influence 
in preparing the mind both of the preacher and 
his hearers for receiving benefit from the ministry, 
this acquaintance with Scripture is of the utmost 
importance ; and mil be found by all ministers 
eminently useful in filling their minds with devout 
emotions. We should be inexcusable not to de- 
vote much care and attention to the right perform- 
ance of this great branch of ministerial duty. 
The attainment and preservation of the proper 
spirit is, indeed, of the first and greatest conse- 
quence ; but the accessories of manner, language, 
order, and propriety of utterance, must not be 
neglected. We should, by having Scripture at 
command, be saved from that kind of preaching 
in prayer, which is impertinent and offensive, as 
well as undevout, and which only serves to fill 
up a vacuity of thought. We should avail our- 
selves of the language of Scripture as a conse- 
crated vehicle at hand, exactly adapted for the 
conveyance of the sentiments we wish to express. 
There would be no " teaching of God knowledge" 
— no repetition of hackneyed phrases — ^no hurrying 
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on inthout solemnity^ paase^ or change of tone suited 
to the change of topics ; but penitence, gratitude, 
reverence, and heavenly aspirations would be so 
expressed as to combine the devotional fervours 
of individual worshippers into one ascending 
flame* 

We could mention individuals of great intellect 
tual powers and genius, whose spirit was so chas- 
tened with humility and reverence in thei^r public 
devotions, that they not only drew the congrega- 
tion with them to the throne of the heavenly grace, 
but left no discovery to be made by those who 
worshipped with them of their intellectual supe- 
riority; so that the humblest Christian felt himself 
upon a level with them, and they themselves 
became like the priests of old, lost to view in the 
cloud of their own incense. 

The reading of the Scriptures in puiblie, and 
as part of the service of the Christian Sanctuary, 
will also be much improved by this habitual under- 
standing of what we are reading. It will not be 
performed by us as a school-boy reads or repeats 
bis task, or as a mere formal and customary appen* 
dage of the service in which we are engaged^ but 
it will be felt to be an integral, and solemn, and 
edifying portion of it. The question will not have 
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to be put to US — " Understandest thou what thon 
readest ?" for we shall show by the cadences and 
intonations of our voice^ according to the nature 
of the contents, and by the appropriate emotions, 
that we had been previously and carefully altering^ 
into the intention of the writer, and had caught 
something of his i^rit. It may be questioned, 
indeed, whether proper justice is done to this part 
of diT^ worship in oar aseembUes. By some it 
is performed in a most hasty and slovenly manner. 
But, is the biure reading before a public auditory 
of that which by far the greater number have read, 
and do read continually in their femilies, and eace 
even reading at the time in their own books, of 
any further advantage thas of familiarizing thefr 
memories with the ward» ? Ought not some* key 
to be given to the meaning of what is thue brought 
before them, by mentioning at the very commence- 
ment, tj^ author, the nature of the argumait, the 
p^rscMis addressed, their circumBtances, and the 
particular relevancy to tl^m of what wat^ seated? 
Certain fhort exegetical remarics might thu» be 
made on difficult passages as Aej occurred, whieh 
the preacher has more tha& ordinary advantages 
for eluekdfttmg ; and & brief epif omo of wist has 
beea tkus read and explained be made ^ the dose, 
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and commended to them for further meditation. 
The -state of feeling into which the audience would 
thus be brought would be ftiendly to all the fol- 
lowing parts of the service, and ensure, in all cir- 
cumstances, a certain amount of benefit, to all who 
gave attention to the things which were spoken. 

Much of the knowledge of Scripture among us 
rests, it is to be feared, in the terms and phrases, 
and is simply verbal*. There is an appreh^sion of 
the general import without descending minutely 
inta the particulars. Ask the hearers of the Gospel, 
in famiHar conversation^ for the definite meaning 
of some well-known passages of Holy Writ^ and 
you will often find most of them at a loss, not as 
to l^eir fiuniliarity with the words^ but as^ to their 
pr$ci$e import. They take a. sense out of them, 
and may make. & long paraphrase, but the exact 
idea eontaiined in them, has never been pointed out 
80 as to fix itsdf ia dieir understanding, and to be 
always at hand. Commentators, expoeiton^ and 
paaraUel passagec^ &fen. if they take the pains to 
turn to them, will not always ajSbrd Ught; and if 
the teacher to whom they lookup avail not himself 
of his: superior knowledge of the Scripture, and, on 
ttomeoccasiops^ el his acq;uaintaiiQe with the ancient 
languages of thft blessed hook, and. bis superior 
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leisure for exploring it^ to elucidate its various 
portions^ how is it likely that they will acquire 
more than a superficial acquaintance with the ^^ hid 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge" in the sacred 
repository ? 

Would that there were a return to the use to which 
the first pulpit that we ever read of was applied ! 
When the captive Jews returned firom Bahylon to 
Jerusalttja^ they made^ it is said, a pulpit of wood 
and set it up, and the occupants of it read the law 
distinctly to the people, and gave the sense thereof; 
that is, one of them, an interpreter, explained the 
import of the Hehrew word in the Chaldean tongue, 
which had become vernacular to the Hebrew race. 
This practice the Lord of all the teachers of truth 
sanctioned by his own conduct. He read in the 
synagogue at Nazareth a passage out of the book of 
Isaiah, and closing the book, he gave to the congre- 
gation the sense of it, in its application to himself. 
How deep and univeral must have been the impres- 
eion when he said — " This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled, in your ears." 

I feel persuaded that unless such explications of 
God's Word are given from time to time, and minis* 
ters will make a point of always giving iiieprima/ry 
impo^rt of the portions they discuss, the teaching 
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of the Spirit in ilie Book will be far from being 
generally wrought into the mind of the existing 
generation;^ Is not this the great business of our 
office? ^^ It is ours to understand and apply the 
statements of God's Word^ to study the inspired 
precedents it contains^ to bring its light upon the 
Living mass of human beings before us^ and upon 
the wide sphere of their agencies and interests. 
It is ours to inherit the wisdom of the prophets, as 
we do the doctrine of the Apostjes, without pre- 
tending to their extraordinary powers, or to be 
their official successors : to share with them the 
boon of inspiration without its gifts : to drink of 
the streams of which they are the foimtains : to 
Impersonate the truth in our own individual minds^ 
and to render these ancient Oracles lively and vocal 
in the wisdom and habits of Christian men. It is to 
digest the ontire moral of revelation, to compare its 
sayings, to analyse its descriptions, and to combine 
them into a sublime,, living, and practical science." 

* Too mucli amplification of remark in reading, defeats the 
end, as not sufficiently preserving the distinction between 
preaching and exposition. We must keep to the rule of the 
use of the first pulpit-breading the word, and giving the 
sense. Why should our hearers be supposed incapable, with 
this aid, of themselves applying the so understood passages to 
the various poiposes of '' life and godliness P" 

D 
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But we must direct our attention now to matters 
which bear a special relation to the art of Preaching. 

To a well-furnished mind different methods for 
the coMiPOSiTiON or a sermon may be suggested ; 
let each preacher select that which he can use most 
effectively. Some have committed their thoughts to 
writing, and either furnished themselves with copious 
" Notes" for use in the pulpit, or have read the entire 
discourse, which is indeed a work of considerable 
labour ; first to compose it, then to write it out in 
a legible hand, and then to familiarize themselves 
with the words so as not to appear to be enslaved 
by them. Others have committed the whole to 
memory, and delivered it verbatim, as was proved 
by their preaching the same sermon at different 
places with scarcely any alteration. This method 
secures correctness and compactness ; but, besides 
the labour it entails, has this disadvantage, that 
the stress being laid upon one faculty of the soul 
in delivery, the rest are very liable to be kept in 
abeyance, or to be only partially engaged. Never- 
theless, it must be confessed that by long practice, 
the tablet of memory may be brought so readily to 
receive and retain for immediate use what is com- 
mitted to it, and then to discharge it afterwards 
for the distinct reception of another portion, as to 
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leave the mind during its delivery in a great mea- 
sure at liberty. The memory, it has been well said, 
is a friend that loves to be trusted. 

Again, not a few have contented themselves with 
preparing the outline, and arranging the several 
parts of their discourse, but leaving the filling up 
to the creations of the mind at the time of delivery. 
This method, however, exposes us to the danger of 
repetition, or of what should always be avoided, an 
empty verbosity ; a superfluity of words to express 
the same thought, than which nothing occasions a 
greater feeling of disappointment on the part of the 
hearers. Such discourses resemble a tree abounding 
with leaves instead of fruit. 

These several advantages and disadvantages, with 
many others that might be noticed, ought to be 
well considered by those who are at the commence- 
ment of their ministerial career. Such considera^ 
tion will assist them in fixing upon that method 
which, upon trial, is found best to adapt itself to 
their physical and mental constitution. No uni- 
versal rule can be laid down. Some of the greatest 
preachers might be named who have adopted each 
of the methods alluded to, and probably they 
would not have been successful had they chosen 
the opposite method. 

Da 
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The following account, given by Dr. Lardner, of 
the method of composing and delivering a discourse 
by a celebrated Puritan divine, may not be here 
out of place. He says — " His method of prepa- 
ration for the pulpit was to make himself, by a 
careful and diligent examination, master of his 
text and subject; and having well digested his 
thoughts, he clothed them in the language which 
offered in the delivery, not neglecting, however, to 
secure propriety and perspicuity of expression. 
He possessed in a high degree the talents requisite 
for such a mode of preaching. Though he seldom 
committed his sermons to writing, yet they were 
not extemporaneous effiisions, but the fruit of much 
study and close examination. In composing his 
sermons he consulted the original and the ancient 
versions, not omitting to look into the most cele- 
brated critics and commentators. He careiullv 
considered the words themselves, their connexion, 
and the main scope of the writer. His preaching 
was scriptural, critical, paraphrastical, and con- 
sequently instructive. As his preaching was 
mightily suited to form in men a rational convic- 
tion of the truths of religion, and to carry them on 
to perfection, so his audience consisted of many 
enlightened and judicious Christians." 
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When the plan of a sermon has heen fonued, 
and it has been composed accordingly, the question 
occurs, how far it is desirable that the plan itself 
should be exhibited in public. Some have made a 
practice of announcing it beforehand, stating the 
general heads at an early part of the discourse, 
and the several particulars under each as. the 
sermon proceeded. If this has the effect of ena- 
bling the hearers the better to call it to mind after* 
wards, it has also, on the other hand, the effect of 
forestalling expectation, and of sometimes occa- 
sioning a feeling of uneasiness at the thought of 
the length of time that must elapse before the 
whole is gone through. The most approved 
method seems to be that of intimating at the 
beginning the hue of thought to be pursued, with 
a summary at the close of the principal points of 
what has been advanced; ever remembering that 
it is not enough that the truths should have been 
brought before the mind, and left upon the surface 
of it, like seeds upon the ground, to be dispersed 
by the winds, but by some further process to be 
wrought into it and so to remain for future germi- 
nation. It will still further conduce to this end to 
see that both the sentiments and the language be 
not above the apprehension of the common mind. 
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without descending to what might be repellent to 
men of some degree of taste and refinement. These 
latter, if pious, are not so fastidious as not readily 
to forego what might be exclusively adapted to 
them, for the sake of being brought into sympathy 
with the whole audience. Nor are the uncultivated 
less able to appreciate correct and forcible language 
than those of better education. " The ear trieth 
words as the palate tasteth meats," by an instinc- 
tive faculty of judging, apart from any process of 
reasoning. "Because the preacher was wise, he 
sought out acceptable words and taught the people 
knowledge." 

The Exordium should in general be brief, What 
more is wanted than by a few natural and obvious 
remarks to introduce the subject contemplated, and 
the connexion it may have with the portion of 
scripture announced as the text ? The minds of 
the hearers are then in a passive and cool state, 
waiting and expecting to be engaged and absorbed 
in the subject that is to be brought before them. 
Long and elaborate introductions therefore are out 
of place, as foreign to the state of the hearers* 
minds, and detaining them in the vestibule before 
they are admitted into the interior. The best 
preachers glide easily into their subject by a few 
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plain and, if necessary, expository remarks; and 
thus prepare the people hy degrees to enter with 
them into the discussion to which their attention is 
to be called. Every one knows the evil of a 
tedious introduction to any subject; and, on the 
other hand, the advantage of soon getting into a 
right frame and posture of mind for the contem- 
plation of what is then to be formally proposed. 
Let me know at once^ the auditor is ready to say, 
what you are about to say, and say it without waste 
of time or circumlocution. 

Of the materials derived from the scripture in 
the composition of a sermon, good use may be 
made of the great facts, the biographical sketches, 
and historical personages contained in the sacred 
record. These may be brought out by us and 
exhibited in our own language to enliven a dis- 
course, enforce an exhortation, or enlist the imagi- 
nation in aid of the sentiments we are advancing. 
Abstract truth is then placed before those who are 
present in an embodied form, with the accompani- 
ments of human thoughts and feelings, and they 
are gratified by the employment of their own 
powers in the discovery and application. Thus 
they are instructed by the eye no less than by the 
ear; and the impression produced by the one is 
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fixed and rendered permanent by the other. The 
portraits, if faithfdl to the originals, are recognised 
by the mass with an undoubting persuasion of their 
verity, and the distance of time and space for- 
gotten. Transactions in the depths of past ages 
are seen transpiring again, and voices heard cen- 
turies ago are renewed in the hearing of our 
audiences. Happy the preacher who can thus 
occasionally transport us into the past, and make 
it vividly present, causing us to feel ourselves in 
the company of individuals who have long since 
passed away from the earth, and edifying us by 
their converse and example. This is a power 
which will amply repay in its results all who cul- 
tivate it carefully. The late Dr. Waugh was 
eminently successful in this lively and graceful 
reproduction of scriptural scenes. So was the Eev. 
Andrew Fuller, some of whose sketches were touch- 
ing and impressive in the highest degree, and 
generally in excellent taste. 

The following apostrophe, in the discourse of 
a celebrated preacher, may give us an idea of this 
mode of preaching. It relates to Peter on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, when he said unto 
Jesus, " Master, it is good to be here ; and let us 
build three tabernacles, one for thee, one for Moses, 
and one forElias/' "Surely Peter thou art beside 
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thyself. Thou talkest like one in a dream. If 
thy Lord had taken thee at thy word, what a 
poor tabernacle wouldst thon have had in com- 
parison of that House, not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, which thou shalt assuredly 
enter when the earthly house of thy tabernacle 
shall be dissolved. But thou wouldest build taber- 
nacles below. Thou wouldst have the crown 
before the cross. But why so selfish? Carest 
thou not for thy fellow-disciples below, who came 
not up with thee to the Mount ? Carest thou not 
for the precious souls that are as sheep having no 
shepherds, and must perish for ever unless thy 
Master descend from the Mount to teach them, 
ai^d to die for them ? Aii, wouldst thou thus feast 
at the spiritual banquet alone ? Besides, if thou 
must build tabernacles, why * three' of them ? 
Are Christ and the Prophets divided, that each 
must have a tabernacle? Do they not sweetly 
harmonize ? Do they not agree in one ? Both of 
them prophesy of the sufferings of thy Lord, and 
the glory that should follow. Alas ! how different 
their conversation to thine ! They came down to 
speak of suffering : thou art discoursing of bowers 
and tabernacles. Surely Peter, thou art too high 
upon the Mount : thy head is unsteady." 

The young minister going iotOa. \Xvwa i\irKv^<i^ 
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for his work of preaching the Gospel, will have to 
attend continually to the points in which he fails 
in this great part of his duty, and those in which 
he succeeds, with a view to progressive improve- 
ment. He must make proof of various methods 
to fix upon the right one ; viz., that which is to 
him attainable, and would appear most appropriate. 
He must look upon himself as but at the com- 
mencement of his career, and proceed with his eye 
intent upon the point he aspires to reach, until he 
has attained his object. Either he must propose 
to himself, or have proposed to him by others, the 
most approved models, and mark how they acquit 
themselves in public. The imitative faculty should 
have the advantage of being here put in requisition, 
that the rules which have been laid down, being 
thus exemplified, may be the more easily reduced 
to practice. 

But great caution will be necessary to avoid 
contracting those peculiarities of manner in the 
persons we imitate, that detract from acknowledged 
excellence, as " the dead fly in the pot of ointment." 
A servility of imitation always betrays itself by 
making prominent those points in the chosen 
model that were the least to be desired. Inter- 
woven as they were with so much that was com- 
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mendable in the original, they insensibly transmit 
themselves with it to the copy. Faults are thus 
contracted at the outset, which, if formed into a 
habit, will probably remain all through life. The 
tree retains the irregularities or deformities that 
have grown up with it from the time when it was 
a tender twig, till they become inseparable. This 
is the more to be guarded against, as the great 
preservative against the imitation and perpetuation 
of such objectionable peculiarities is removed when 
the young pastor is withdrawn from the free 
remarks and wholesome cautions of his compeers 
and judicious preceptors, and left to the observa- 
tion only of those who may refrain through {eai of 
offending, or a proper delicacy of feeling, from 
bringing them under his notice. 

But let no pains be spared to avoid discovered 
defects, and to appropriate and cultivate acknow- 
ledged excellences. The successful issue will 
yield a rich recompence of merited esteem and 
useftilness. What other pursuit has such exalted 
honour awaiting those who succeed in it? To what 
higher, or purer, or richer reward can any man 
aspire than he whose powers of speech, reasoning, 
moving, and persuading men have been employed 
in the service of revealed truth, and have resulted 
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in the welfare of immortal souls ? The commenda- 
tion of Heaven unites itself with that of earth, and 
inscrihes over the head of such an one the title, 
" A good minister of Jesus Christ." 

But the manner of delivering a discourse, after 
it has been carefully prepared, claims to be more 
distinctly considered. This is of much greater 
consequence as to effect, than is generally supposed 
by young ministers. But it can hardly be over- 
rated: we might almost say that everything else 
depends upon it. The same composition that 
would be tame and spiritless delivered by one 
preacher, would be striking and impressive delivered 
by another who could give it proper expres- 
sion. Little, indeed, are some speakers aware 
of the advantage of oral address. Yet who 
is not sensible of the vast difference between 
hearing a well- delivered discourse, and perusing 
the same after it has issued from the press ? And 
whence does this arise but from the cool and col- 
lected state of the mind when reading what is 
before it, so as to be at leisure to weigh every 
sentiment and phrase, and pause and reflect to 
discover the full import; whereas in hearing it 
orally delivered, the mind is brought into sympathy 
with the speaker, and partakes of his emotions, as 
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visible in his countenance, and expressed in the 
tones of his voice ! The impression of good speak- 
ing is soon felt, and is kept up ; the lapse of time 
being scarcely noticed till the discourse finishes, 
and the enkindled feeling subsides. This accounts 
for the fact so often repeated, that of all publica- 
tions, none are so numerous, and none so little 
regarded as printed sermons. The lifeless statue 
by the side of its breathing, speaking original, 
shows not a greater contrast than these two different 
modes of influencing the mind and the heart. We 
may hence perceive the wisdom of the Divine 
Founder of our religion in selecting and appointing 
speech as the chief and first mode of its {)ropaga- 
tion, and not the pen. He perfectly understood 
the superior power of the human voice to the book. 
"Did not 1 make man's voice, saith .the Lord?" 
Jesus Christ said—" Go and preach the Gospel to 
all nations." "He gave some to be pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ, until we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ." The Gospel is to be 
trailsmitted from heart to heart, by that wonderful 
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instrument the tongue. God has invested that 
organ with a mysterious power of persuasion, which 
the preacher must study to use to the utmost. 
A read Bible is useful and necessary, but it will 
never convert the world. 

There is a delight not to be described in listen- 
ing to a discourse where the speaker is at home in 
his subject, drawls it not out in broken sentences, 
with hesitation and timidity, as if in fear of stum- 
bling; or goes on with a regular and dull formality, 
and with a still duller monotony; but entering into 
it with becoming earnestness, ease, and fluency, 
fixes the attention of the hearers at once, and 
insinuates the truth by degrees into their minds 
and hearts, till they are carried along with him, 
insensible to the lapse of time ; and only regretting 
the necessity, from the expenditure of mental and 
physical energy, of an approach to a close. 

Eapin, in his Reflections, gives the following 
description of a celebrated French preacher: — " He 
possessed the secret of inflaming the heart, and by 
a rhetoric peculiarly his own, arousing the fire arfd 
ardour of its passions. Thus from the beginning 
of his discourse he was listened to with delight, 
because he insinuated himself into the minds of 
his hearers by the force of his eloquence, so that 
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they never feared so much to see him finish as 
when he was about to close. At these times he 
made himself master of their very souls, and 
swayed them as he pleased. Nothing, however, 
spoke more strongly to his advantage, than the 
profound silence of his auditors at the conclusion 
of his sermon. You saw his hearers rise from 
their seats, with pale countenances and downcast 
eyes, and go out of the church without uttering 
a word; above all, when, as was often the case, 
he had dwelt on touching subjects, and appealed 
to them in almost terrible terms." 

I have spoken of a monotonous delivery as a 
most serious drawback in some preachers, and an 
impediment to their success. It is the bane of 
impression; and, as is ever the case with a perpetual 
recurrence of the same tones, exerts a soporific 
influence, like 



(( 



The drowsy tinkling of the distant fold." 



Yet in reading or speaking at length on any 
grave subject, we insensibly fall into it, unless con- 
tinually upon our guard to prevent it, by varying 
the inflexions of our voice at the close and com- 
mencement of sentences and paragraphs ; and also 
by enlisting our feelings in what engages our mind. 
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for this it is which will give the right intonations 
better than any rules of art. It is much to be 
regretted that more attention is not paid by preachers 
to elocution, by practising both reading aloud and 
reciting in private before entering on pubUc service; 
and by continuing to attend to it after they have 
entered upon their public work, till what is good 
and proper becomes so habitual as to enable them 
to dispense with all further solicitude upon that 
point. Surely, the sacredness of our vocation 
does not deter us from availing oursdves of the 
aids of human acquisitions to enforce its topics. 
At the Bar and in the Senate House, the utmost 
value is attached to superior oratory; and ev^i 
when it is wanting, the disadvantage is counter- 
balanced in some measure by the excitement of 
disputants, or by the urgent temporal interests 
which are involved in the subjects discussed. But 
where the whole business is confined to one 
speaker, and all the rest are listeners, every 
possible stimulant to attention compatible with 
sincerity, earnestness, and propriety, should be 
used to keep the hearers from a sense of weariness^ 
and to make them both understand and feel the 
subject. The didactic, argumentative, descriptive 
and pathetic, should have their differences marked 
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in a manner that would be felt by the auditory 
without perceiving the cause. And neither strain 
should be too long continued. Giye me a speaker 
who, after having duly prepared himself for the 
service^ ascends with a seriousness of demeanour 
the sacred desk; and having with reverence led 
the worship of the assemhly, as if feeling that he 
was speaking to Ood in their name, proceeds to 
unfold his subject in a clear, deliberate, and distinct 
manner, entering into the important parts of it, as 
a pleader with men on God*s behalf, and in 
reference to interests of indescribable moment. 
Such a man, speaking from the heart and without 
monotony, engages us in what he has to deliver, 
by his free, unembarrassed manner and naturalness. 
We are soon engrossed by the subject, and cease 
to think of anything but the one thing before us ; 
even the preacher is eclipsed by his theme. And 
we depart with a delightful impression, and retain- 
ing a vivid recollection of the truths with which 
we had been captivated and edified. 

It was said of Lord Bacon, by one of his con- 
temporaries, that *' no man ever spoke more neatly, 
more pressingly, more weightily, or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness in what he uttered. No 
member of his speech but consisted of his own 
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graces. His hearers could not cough, nor look 
aside from him without loss. He commanded when 
he spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at 
his devotion. No man had their affections more 
in his power. The feeir of every one that heard 
him was that he should make an end." 

The very circumstance of its heing considered 
too minute to notice the propriety of emphasiSy 
proves the necessity of its heing dwelt upon. To 
fix upon the right word or words in a sentence for 
this purpose, is not done intuitively, hut is an art 
of rare attainment. It requires a careful conside- 
ration of the sense of what is spoken, and a desire 
throughout to enforce it. To the utterance of a 
discourse it gives an intelligence and point, and a 
pleasing variety to the ear, that nothing can sur- 
pass. Its effect is precisely analogous to that of 
Ught and shade in a painting. It is one of those 
things the neglect or cultivation of which will 
escape the notice of hearers, hut upon which the 
successful result is mainly dependent. The late 
Bicheird Watson was most attentive to this par- 
ticular in the right management of his voice ; and 
to this, together with the eloquence of his diction, 
and the vein of philosophical thought and of pious 
sentiment that ran through his discourse, was owing 
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the indescribable pleasure felt on listening to his 
instructions. "We travelled with him," says a 
close observer of his public labours, " through his 
sentences and paragraphs, with a sense of that 
combination of variety with ease, which is the 
proper medium between dull monotony and vio- 
lently distorted emphasis." 

But, to proceed with our observations on preach- 
ing, — the saddest and most palpable defect to be 
deprecated is a soulless and passionless ministry. 
Such a declension in pulpit oratory would be the 
mark of a degenerate age. In former times and in 
other countries, animated oratory and eloquent 
speech, in which the whole soul expresses and em- 
bodies itself, has been the instrument of imparting 
the most benign and lasting impulses to our race; 
and of inciting them to the noblest movements 
which have distinguished their onward progress. 
The press has, indeed, entered into a strenuous 
rivalry with the pulpit, and striven hard to surpass 
and supplant it; yet, were the whole powers of 
human eloquence to be developed, and the proper- 
ties of speech in connexion with the transcendant 
themes of the preacher brought to bear in full 
force upon mieuikind, the pulpit would regain its 
ascendancy, and eclipse in its glorious results all 

£2. 
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Other agencies directed to the moral renovation of 
the world. And what hinders it, in our day, from 
becoming what it was in the days of Luther and 
Calvin, of Whitfield and of Wesley ? 

Even in modem times, instances have not been 
wanting of an impressiveness, confessed by all ranks, 
from this instrumentality, which have never been 
surpassed, if indeed equalled, by any other. Men 
have been among us with souls of fire ; of sound 
understanding, competent learning, assiduous in 
the collection and sagacious in the disposal of 
thoughts and words for sanctuary service ; strain- 
ing every nerve, and employing every power they 
possessed, to plead with men on God's behalf; and 
have mightily prevailed, and turned many to right- 
eousness. Would that many of our young aspi- 
rants to the pulpit might be inspired with the holy 
ambition of rivalling such examples ! Would that 
their spirit might be communicated to others, as 
flame diffuses itself among inflammable materials ! 
And as one hero in an army often stimulates thou- 
sands of hearts to imitation, so may it be with the 
pulpit and with preaching ! We should then have 
no complaints of the paucity of attendance, or the 
listlessness of those assembled. Nor would the 
interest be restricted to the customary and imme- 
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diate auditors, but extend itself in widening circles 
and growing audiences. The report of numbers 
being so frequently gratified and benefited by the 
instruction received, would bring others to listen to 
it ; and, in not a few instances, to imbibe the same 
spirit, and confess to the transforming power of the 
truth of God. " We will go with you," it is pro- 
phesied that men shall say to such assemblies of 
devout worshippers, in the last days, " for we per- 
ceive that God is with you." The ministry that is 
thus attractive, has a prestige in its favour that 
draws men to attend upon it, and profit by it, who 
might otherwise be ignorant of its very existence. 
The sound goes forth, and the report reaches to 
distant places. Men even in our days will come 
from far to hear an earnest and eloquent preacher 
of the Gospel. 

Emotion is essential to a good preacher. Not 
an afiected and artificial sensibility, nor a fitful 
impulse unsustained by the theme, and therefore 
out of place, but a class of affections suited to the 
import of the truths we have in hand to deliver. 
The matter must be touching and pathetic as well 
as the manner. The subjects of the ministry call 
for emotion. A preacher is an ambassador for God 
to guilty men, with terms of peace and reconcilia- 
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tion. He has to plead for God ; to urge the claims 
of his goodness no less than his greatness ; and of 
his compassion as equal to his power. He has to 
plead with man, impending over a gulph, hardening 
his heart against God, while a death-like apathy 
spreads itself over all his powers in relation to 
subjects the most solemn and interesting. He has 
to expatiate on the sufferings of Christ, intense 
and agonizing, though perfectly undeserved; to 
make men see how he loved them. Can this be 
done without emotion ? Can the preacher be often 
standing by the cross, and say, without emphasis 
and without feeling, " Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away '* your sin ? Tears, when the 
subject is worthy of them, bespeak the greatness of 
the soul of the weeper. " When he beheld the city, 
he wept over it." " By the space of three years, 
night and day, I warned you with tears" What 
rhetoric is more persuasive ? what eloquence equal 
to this in power ? Si vis me flere, fiendvm est 
tihL 

The absence of emotion in a preacher, when he 
ought to be moved, has a chilling effect upon 
the hearers. His example negatives all he says, by 
showing that it has no influence upon himself. 
There is reason to fear that many have been steeled 
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and hardened into a denial of revelation altogether 
by this indifference. The actor makes fiction to 
tell for truth by emotion, while many preachers 
utter truth as if it were fiction. " Of some have 
compassion, mailing a difference, and others save 
with fear, pulling them out of the fire." 

It is of great moment to become warmed our- 
selves by the theme which we are discussing. The 
mind, when it is thoroughly moved and warmed, 
suggests figures and similes never originated in 
the quietude of the study. And if the preacher can 
go off in this state, without the fear of being un- 
able to return, he must succeed. When Whitfield, 
after a solemn pause, apostrophized Gabriel, as- 
cending from the threshold of the sanctuary to 
testify that none had then been brought over to 
God, "his animation/* says the cold and phleg- 
matic David Hume, who was present, " though so 
extravagant, was so natural and electrifying as to 
surpass all I had ever seen or heard." Yes, the 
mind is then carried above itself, and thinks ahud, 
till it regains its composure. A speaker in this 
case will have the boldness to say many things in 
public, which he would have hesitated to commit 
to writing. There have been Organists whose 
abilities in unstudied effusions have been judged 
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superior to their studied compositions, amounting 
almost to inspiration. They have played extempo- 
raneously much better music than they could have 
composed by meditation. To feel one's subject tho- 
roughly, and to speak without fear, have been said 
to be the only rules of eloquence. The sublimest 
thoughts are conceived by the intellect when it is 
excited by pious emotion. It is said of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, that when he had preached fix)m a text, and 
found unusual enlargement in the delivery, he was 
induced sometimes to commit it to paper. '^ He 
did not carry his sermon as a whole from the study 
to the pulpit, but often in the reverse way, he 
brought his sermon out of the pulpit into the study. 
He helped himself in the stvdy, but still left a way 
for God to work in him while in the pulpit; and 
when assisted in an extraordinary manner there, he 
returned with the holy suggestions, as so many 
valuable appendages, or more properly treasures, 
and added to his own what God had given him in 
the exercise of his sacred office." 

Above all, the peroration of a discourse should 
have the whole powers of the mind expended upon 
it. It is a concentration of the previous thoughts ; 
it requires the feeling part of the mind to be en- 
tirely at liberty. It makes the last impression ; and 
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this it is that strengthens all the rest, and is sure 
to remain. Always conclude with vigour. One of 
the most powerful perorations of a sermon with 
which we are acquainted is the following, hy a 
French preacher, on the final judgment: — 

" I figure to myself that our last hour i» come : 
the heavens are opening over our heads ; time is 
no more, eternity is hegun. Jesus Christ is ahout 
to appear, to judge us according to our deserts, 
and we are here, awaiting at his hands the sentence 
of everlasting life or death. . I ask you now, stricken 
with terror like yourselves, in no wise separating 
my lot from yours, but placing myself in the lot in 
which we must all stand one day before God our 
judge. If Christ, I ask you, were at this moment 
to make the awfiil partition of the just and the un- 
just, think you the greater number would be saved ? 
Do you believe that the numbers would be even 
equcd ? If the lives of the multitudes here assem- 
bled were to be sifted, would he find among us ten 
righteous — would he find a single one V* 

Making all necessary allowance for the flow of 
the French language, and the feelings of a French 
auditory, there seems to be nothing here of argu- 
ment or pathos, but what might, without any ex- 
travagance, be reached by many, if attempted. The 
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perorations of Mr. Hall, Id his best days, whom no 
one will suspect of extravagance, were equal, if not 
more than equal, to the above. There have been 
modem Whitfields among the Methodist preachers, 
the effect of whose startling appeals and bold per- 
sonifications still lingers in our remembrance. I 
once heard a preacher apostrophizing Peter, and 
remonstrating with him on the baseness of his 
denial of his Master, reminding him of his three- 
fold asseveration of an unconquerable attachment, 
and contrasting it with his pitiable weakness and 
cowardice, till I saw the failing apostle covered with 
shame, and stealing away to hide himself from his 
Master s penetrating eye, while he gave vent to his 
flowing tears ; and I found myself partaking of his 
mingled emotions, and ready to weep with him. 
But we, in these days, are become chaste, classical, 
inoffensive to ears polite ; and we leave the power 
of the pulpit to be exercised by those who have not 
the same means of correcting the abuse of it ; and, 
to avoid their excesses, we verge to the opposite 
extreme of tame unimpressiveness. 

The absence, in many instances, of this power of 
pathos — this deep-toned feeling and impassioned 
utterance in the pulpit, is noticed and commented 
upon by men who are attentive to what is taking 
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place in society. "Why are men natural/* says one, 
"everywhere but in the pulpit ? No man expresses 
warm and animated feeling anywhere else with his 
mouth alone ; he articulates with every limb, and 
talks £rom head to foot with a thousand voices. 
He is vividus vvUus, vividi octdi, vividce manus, 
denique omnia vivida. If the vilest interest upon 
earth can daily call forth all the powers of the 
mind, are we to harangue on public order and hap- 
piness, to picture a reuniting world, a resurrection 
of souls, a rekindling of ancient affections, the 
dying day, the glory of heaven, the transitoriness 
of earth, and to unveil the throne of God, with a 
wretched apathy which we neither feel nor show in 
the most trifling concerns of life ? This, surely, 
can be neither decency nor piety, but boyish bash- 
fulness, luxurious indolence, or anything but pro- 
priety or sense." 

The causes of Whitfield's unparedleled success 
may not lie so far out of the range of ordinary 
powers as is generally imagined. Without any 
great advantages of birth, education, or genius, he 
attracted everywhere the attention of multitudes to 
his ministry. Not only those of the class that 
always form the great bulk of a community, but 
persons of the highest rank were frequent atten- 
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dants upon it. The peer and the pleheian might 
be seen side by side, alike melted and entranced. 
Wherever he went the same power of attraction 
was felt, and the same results followed. One prin- 
cipal cause of this might be found in his deep 
feeling of the truths that he uttered. They came 
from the bottom of his heart, and seemed as if they 
would convey that heart along with them. All the 
powers of his soul were transfused into them, and 
they thus laid hold on the sympathies of all natures. 
To this, another cause might be added, — the un- 
usual ardency of his devotion. He spent hours in 
prayer before he came to the pulpit ; and when he 
did come, it was as Moses ftom the Mount, his 
own spirit illumined as the countenance of that 
prophet had been by the rays of the Divine pre- 
sence. The effect was answerable to the visitation. 
The thoughtless became serious, the obdurate were 
softened, and the scoffers smote upon their breasts 
with contrition, and poured forth agonizing en- 
treaties for mercy. 

Southey, in his Life of Wesley, gives a descrip- 
tion of Whitfield's manner of preaching, which 
conveys a useful lesson to all young ministers. 
" Had the sermon," he remarks, " been delivered 
from a written copy, one delivery had been like the 
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last; the paper would have operated as a spell 
from which he could not depart : invention sleep- 
ing while utterance followed the eye. But when 
he had nothing before him except the audience he 
was addressing, judgment, as weU as imagination 
and memory, were called forth. Those points 
which had fallen feebly from the tongue and 
heavily on the ear^ were omitted, and their place 
was supplied with matter newly laid in in the 
course of his studies, or firesh from the feeling of 
the moment. 

" But the salient points of his oratory were not 
prepared passages — they were bursts of passion, 
like jets of a geyser when the spring is in full 
play. The truest notion of the peculiar originality 
of his oratory is to be obtained from these inci- 
dental bursts and jets, when, as a homely critic 
observed, he preached like a lion." . . " His first 
maxim was that his manner should be natv/raly and 
his second, that his style should be simple; his 
third was, that his utterance should be impassioned. 
His own oratory was instinct with life. Every 
accent of his voice spoke to the ear ; every motion 
of his hand, every gesture, spoke to the eye, so 
that the most thoughtless and dissipated found 
their attention involuntarily fixed." 
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"Whitfield," says another of his hiographers, 
*' omitted nothing requisite to the complete success 
of his speaking. He was neat in his apparel, and 
studiously careful of his attitudes and gestures. 
He was never put out ; he never stumhled for a 
word. Nothing awkward, nothing careless appeared 
ahout him in the pulpit. He left nothing to acci- 
dent which he could regulate hy care." 

It is observed somewhere in his lAfe^ that 
besides the great attention he paid to acquire a 
style of speaking so inartificial, and yet so per- 
fectly translucent, as to be itself lost sight of in 
the ideas it brought to view, he frequently prac- 
tised the private recitation of his discourses, and 
the adjustment of his postures and gestures, as 
well as the modulation of his voice in the delivery. 

" It were surely superfluous," says one,* in his 
address to candidates for the sacred office, (himself 
a model of the highest style of pulpit eloquence, in 
which simplicity, elegance, spirituality of mind were 
all united,) " to exhort you to cultivate the f acui- 
ties of expression. There is, indeed, a preposterous 
prejudice, which I should not descend to mention 
were it not held by some whose sincerity of heart 

• The late Rev. Archer Butler, M.A., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
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entitles even their prejudice to respect, against the 
employment of the resources of oratory in the 
exhibitions of the pulpit, as artificial, illusory, and 
* the enticing words of man s wisdom/ Such ob- 
jectors ought to remember that the noble ad- 
dresses of the great Apostle of the Gentiles were 
such as to call forth the approbation of the most 
ardent critic of Greece ; that he who * became all 
things to all men,' would scarcely have declined to 
avail himself of every aid of intellect in order to 
win some ; and that to devote oratory to the ser- 
vice of religion is really not to intrude it upon 
objects too holy, but to consecrate it by the holi- 
ness of its objects. To confirm such considera- 
tions, they ought to remember how many are the 
instances in which careless listeners who had 
hastened to enjoy, as (me of the many occupations 
of their idleness, the intellectual pastime afforded 
by the exhortations of a popular preacher, have 
yielded gradually to the resistless persuasiveness of 
his appeal, have forgotten their criticism in their 
terrors, and have been surprised into Christianity 
when they came but for amusement." 

We are not pleading here for extravagance or 
eccentricity, less still for vulgarity; yet there is 
something so refreshing in being moved by any 
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one to feeling and animation on religious subjects, 
that toleration of defects in such an one is carried 
to its utmost limits. I can forgive a man almost 
anything if he have but roused my attention and 
warmed my heart with emotions and sensibilities 
of a religious nature. Anything but " still life," 
cold orthodoxy, arguments to prove what no one 
present denies, but what the most have need to 
^ut in practice. let men speak to me as if they 
were alive, and their voice told of their inward 
feeling. Look at your tragedians. They can 
thrill the soul with a whisper. While the eye 
darts fire, the tongue at the same time utters 
'^thoughts that breathe, and words that bum." 
Audiences have started up on some occasions by 
such appeals, or been moved by them, as was said 
of Saurin's auditors, like the trees of a forest by 
the wind. All voices indeed have not the same 
tones, but all are capable by care and attention of 
great improvement. Dr. Porter of America over- 
came aruggednessof speech and a most unpleasant 
monotony, by paying, in the middle of his life, the 
greatest attention to the modulation of his voice, 
till he attained to a range and flexibility of tone 
adequate to the highest purposes of oratory. It 
was a brilliant testimony to the elocution of 
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Demosthenes^ when his rivals on reading one 
of his speeches to an assembly, and seeing them 
greatly moved by it exclaimed, "But what wonld 
you haye felt if you had heard him speak it ?" WeB 
he knew that the effect would haye been ten timed 
greater. What blame do we not deserve for neg** 
lecting the uses of this divine organ ! Many devote 
the attention of years to drawing out of the musioal 
instrument the whole compass of its various tones 
in all their richness ; and shall that organ, whioh 
we receive firom the Creator, have its powers $xyi 
capacities, with all its flexible and varied capa^ 
bilities of melting and transporting, remain un« 
developed by those who have undertaken to in* 
struct, persuade, and renovate their fellow men? 

The day is gone by for a calm and sedate 
scholastic manner of preaching, with imvarying 
countenance and voice a^d immovable body, like 
a speaking statue ; the eye fixed on vacancy, the 
mind, while the mouth is uttmng one sentence^ 
revolving the next that ie to foBow; fastidious ui 
f>hraseo>ogy, reetdling words- with a view of snh^ 
stituting better, not always perceived to be aft 
improvement. The pleassoe afforded by suek 
preaching is akin to that afforded through the eye 
by a niJced landscape, where there is neither hWl 
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nor vale, none of the variations of natural scenery, 
but a dead level, with nothing indeed to offend, 
but with nothing to charm or inspire us. The 
minds of men are too much awake and alive in 
these stirring times for such preaching to be more 
than tolerated, if it be not treated with a cold and 
practical neglect. They want their hearts to be 
warmed with Divine truth, as well as their under- 
9tandings irradiated. In natural philosophy, light 
and heat may be separable ; but in the work of 
ppiritual instruction they must ever be in conjunc- 
tion and in equal proportion. Zeal without know- 
ledge made a Saul of Tarsus, but zeal with know- 
ledge made him Paul, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

. Who can doubt that the same causes which 
contributed to the success of Whitfield's oratory 
would at the present day be followed by the same 
eflfects ? " But there is one fact," says a writer in 
the Eclectic Review, ''which must strike all 
thoughtful men as of the most serious import at 
the present time^ — that the pvipit has not that hold 
wpon the pvblic mind which once it had, and that 
men are not so seriously affected by the great truths 
from it as once they were. In the present day, 
>when we have in every village a pulpit and a 
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preacher, it is a cause both for sorrow and amaze- 
ment, that the pulpit has so little a hold on the 
public mind. We have at the bar much successful 
speaking, and the success in all cases is to be 
estimated by the power of the pleader to convince ; 
but by the sacred teacher how little eflfect is pro- 
duced ! Why cannot the same degree of eloquence 
— which is only anothey way of saying, the same 
eflScient speaking — which obtains in Parliament 
and at the bar be brought to bear on the topics 
which are discussed from the sacred desk ?" 

It should be remembered, however, that hin- 
drances are to be found to this powerfiil preaching 
of former times, peculiar to the present state and 
customs of society, not insurmountable indeed, as 
is proved by living instances, but requiring special 
endowments, or indomitable energy and perseverance, 
to be directed to the important end of overcoming 
them. They must be surmounted, or the pulpit 
will never regain its influence. 

The frequency of pulpit exercises has a tendency 
to produce formality, and a relaxation of effort to 
rise to eminence. But the impracticability of put- 
ting forth the strength of the mind on all occasions, 
should not prevent us from doing so on some. 
He who never rises, will lose at length the ability 
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to rise, and must be contest with remaining in a 
station of mediocrity, ox even of something below 
it. Nor must the numerous calls of ministers 
into public life, on behalf of various societies and 
institutions, be so yielded to as to trench upon the 
necessary time for pulpit preparation. Too much 
time in the present day is demanded of ministers 
for public meetings and other extraneous engage- 
ments. Yet much is to be done by diligence and 
careful arrangements of its different portions, 
Timothy, though a companion of the Apostle in 
some of his travels, and superintending in his 
absence the churches formed by him, was yet 
expected to *^ give himself to reading, meditation, 
and prayer, that his profiting might appear unto 
all \* nor was this neglected by the great Apostle 
himself, on whom devolved '* the eare of all the 
churches." 

Among the existing diacouragemients to a power- 
ful exercise of the ministry, we may mention next, the 
prevalence of the spirit of commercial enterprise and 
epectdation which distinguishes our age. This puts 
the world into men s hearts ; and we know who has 
said, " The cares of this world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, and the lUst of other things entering 
in, choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful." 
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It will call^ therefore, for earnest pleadings with 
God, and such habitual contemplations of unseen 
realities as shall put an impulsive power into 
appeals from the pulpit that would expel the pre- 
occupants of the heart, to make room for their en* 
trance. '* Greater is He that is in you than he that 
is in the world." Do we not see that the world's 
cares and anxieties can be laid asleep in the breasts 
of its votaries for awhile by appeals to their 
senses and imaginations on other themes? And 
surely we who have to expatiate on themes which 
might people the field of imagination with the 
most exciting scenes and objects, need not despair 
of overcoming this obstacle if we properly exerted 
ourselves. " The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds ; casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ." 

A yet more formidable hindrance to ministerial 
success still remains to be noticed in the controver* 
sial spirit, so prolific in our times of disputes and 
contentions on points which had been admitted for 
centuries. The very foundations of Divine truth 
seem to be out of course. And the unsettledness 
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of men's minds, by the endless variety of topics pro- 
posed for discussion, calls for the most strenuous 
efforts to bring them to sedateness of thought and 
intensity of feeling. The advance of society in 
intelligence has been mentioned, too, as a hindrance, 
by rendering our superiority in acquisitions less 
discernible, and of course our representations re- 
ceived with less docility and reverence. But this, 
instead of dispiriting, should quicken us to ad- 
vance in the same degree, that our relative position 
as instructors of mankind may be preserved. Of 
all classes, the ministers of religion must not be 
found in the rear of intellectual progress and 
improvement. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to make any 
impression by preaching in the ordinary way. 
Oratory is no longer a scarce commodity. States- 
men, poets, philosophers, and lecturers of all kinds 
are in the habit of addressing multitudes on a 
variety of subjects, in language the most felicitous, 
and in strains the most captivating. All grave 
and formal discourses must therefore appear flat 
and insipid, unless they embody strong sense 
expressed in nervous language, and delivered with 
energy and effect. Then have we nought to fear. 
What though the subjects treated of are not so 
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agreeable to the natural and carnal mind as those 
which captivate the imagination and enlist the 
passions in their favour, yet are they such as allow 
of bolder appeals to the consciences of men, of 
more touching representations to the sensibilities 
of our nature, of a more extensive excursion into 
the regions of thought and imagination, and of a 
greater adaptation to the passion for the spiritual 
and the infinite, than any belonging to this world. 
They redeem by these points even common lan- 
guage from falling listlessly on the ear, or weary- 
ing out the patience and attention of the auditor, 
who always has the deepest personal interest in 
our themes, if we can but make him sensible of it. 
We have, therefore, only to desire that the advo- 
cacy of them may keep pace with the advancing 
advocacy of other and inferior topics, to feel assured 
of the pulpit maintaining its pre-eminence amidst 
all the modes of public address or oral represen- 
tation. 

We do not despair of seeing the ministry of the 
Word recover and maintain its high position as 
the first and most sacred of institutions for benefit- 
ing mankind. A class of men will always be found 
who will not suffer it to sink beneath its just 
elevation. The low estimation, indeed, in whicl^' 
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preaching is held by some, accounts for the fact of 
«o many engaging in it with no other sanction 
than that of the few individuals of their own rank 
and station whom they have succeeded in bringing 
together. Not but that men of this stamp have 
sometimes evinced a power of interesting an order 
of minds which might otherwise have been passed 
over as incapable of receiving benefit ; but when 
they are utterly destitute of those requisite qualifi- 
x^ations that are most easy of attainment, such men 
only serve to bring the office itself into general disre- 
pute. For this diere seems to be no remedy but that 
those who are qualified for the work should so give 
•themselves to it as to make patent its true effi- 
ciency. Empiricism in other professions detracts 
not from their merits, while it stimulates the men 
of ability in them to greater activity for the pur- 
pose of rendering more manifest their acknowledged 
excellence. The greater the number of indifferent 
preachers, the more zealous should the rest be, out 
of a holy jealousy for the honour of the office, to 
'^magnify it" by a successAil discharge of its duties, 
and to justify its divine designation. 

Some scholars and learned men there should be 
in our ministry to defeat, if need be, scoffers and 
sceptics with their own weapons. But the world 
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and the Church want pfeaehers-^men who, by cul- 
tivating diat divine art under the influence and 
blessing of the Spirit of God, would attain to a 
position of influence and usefulness in society with 
which no other could compare. For what other 
could be equal to that of reigning over the hearts and 
affections of our fellow-men so as to effect a trans- 
formation of their whole natures, changing them 
"from brute to human,' human to divine V* Surely 
if men knew the power that is capable of being 
thrown into the Christian Ministry — ^power through 
God to stir up human nature from its lowest 
depths, and new-mould it into a heavenly form 
and character, they would give their days and 
nights to attain to it, and concentrate all their 
energies upon it for diat purpose. They would 
not dissipate those energies by competing with 
men in other forms of instruction, who, devoting 
their whole time to such pursuits, must surpass 
them in that character, and lessen, by comparison 
with them, their own influence in their proper 
sphere ; but if they would be men of one thing, 
and occupying well the office assigned them, they 
would have influence enough and power enough, 
without seeking to divide it with others. How 
soon would a number of such men recover preach- 
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ing from the low estimate to which it has fallen, 
and render powerless the efforts of some critics at 
the present day to depreciate the office of the puhlic 
ministry of the Word! Unmindful of its high 
ends, ignorant of its divine institution, and its past 
wide successes in moulding the sentiments and 
spirits of mankind, they seem to think it might 
he utterly dispensed with, and its place better sup- 
plied by the press. They tell us " the age is in 
advance of the power of the pulpit to animate and 
to impress. It is gone." No. We want only a 
return of its former energy in the administration of 
it ; a power, not of noisy vehemence on the one 
hand, nor of mere strength of argument on the 
other, but of piety, pathos, zeal for the glory of 
Christ, and yearning compassion for the souls of 
men dead in trespasses and sins, to put to flight all 
such unfounded assumptions, and reinstate the 
office in its true dignity and glory. 

There are certain helps and incentives to this 
course, which ought now to be mentioned. There 
must be an avoidance of reserve, or indecision 
on tfiose points of revealed truth which are 
termed fundamental. The spirit of the German 
philosophy is unfriendly to revelation in its very 
principle. "It limits its cognizances to reason 
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and human nature. It may not be a cold 
cheerlesa scepticism, but rather a sublimation of 
thought into the regions of idealism; and by 
new terms investing old ideas, it cheats us with 
the supposition of wonderful discoveries, which, 
thoroughly examined, are found to be either 
truisms or illusions." New modes of dealing with 
the consciences of men seem to be in request; 
but the grand interests of the human soul are not 
to be sacrificed at the shrine of a daring specula- 
tioD, or attempts to appease the cravings of an 
insatiable desire for novelty. Something may 
indeed be conceded to the character of the age, 
which, as the intellect becomes more generally and 
extensively cultivated, renders the multitude less 
likely to be aflfected by what addresses itself only 
to the sensitive and imaginative part of our nature. 
But though the garb of a beautiful form may suit 
one age better than another, the form itself, if truly 
beautiful, will be alike in every age ; and thus it 
is with the perfect system of truth in the Gospel. 
"The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a 
dream ; and he that hath my word, let him speak my 
word faithfully. What is the chaff to the wheat ? 
saith the Lord. Is not my word like as a fire ? 
saith the Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh 
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the rock in pieces ?" What advance has all this 
parade about philosophy made in the discovery of 
Divine truth, or in the development of truth 
already known ? The Gospel of Jesus Christ is at 
present the ultimatum of religious truth. What 
philosophy can place us beyond that ? It is at our 
peril to tamper with the truths of holy writ. They 
are not abstractions but living realities, and must 
ever be so regarded by us. In the faithful pro- 
clamation of them, they are the power of God to 
men's souls, which can be said of no other. Nevef 
do they change, or lose their appositeness to the 
condition and requirements of men in relation to 
them, being the same in all generations. If they 
fail in eflScacy, it is not for want of power in them, 
but in t^ to draw forth, elucidate, and apply their 
meaning. The rays of the sun are not shorn of 
their lustre, nor does the scenery of nature lose its 
beauty, when men avert their eyes or lose their 
power of vision. Some among us seem as if they 
would becloud the celestial light of revelation, and 
deprive the world of its truths, which they deem 
too antiquated, and therefore to be laid aside as if 
they had become obsolete, or as if the world could 
do very well without them. But what other sun 
do they find to supply the place of the sun of 
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righteousness ? What but artificial lights of human 
origin, and of only human efficacy! All such lights 
are extinguished in the dark valley of the shadow 
of death, and throw not one ray beyond. When it 
shall please God to renew among us a race of 
earnest souls, drinking wisdom from the fount 
of inspiration, and refreshing their spuits with 
close communion with the skies, they shall come 
forth with the resistless might of truth in the con- 
sciences and souls of men. They shall impart 
a corresponding earnestness to the souls of their 
auditors, and religious revivals be no xno^re counted 
a strange or doubtful thing. Oh that aU our 
younger brethren in the ministry might rise up to 
answer to and verify this description ! 

We must be earnest for the salvation of souls, as 
the one great object of our ministry* Something 
we must know, as pxeachers, of that fervent solici' 
tude for this event which the Apostle expresses as 
a '' travailing in birth, till Christ, the hope of glory, 
was formed ix^ the souls of those to whom Ke had 
ministered." It was said of the author of The 
Ala/rm to the Uneowverted, whose preaching and 
writings were successful to the conversion of several 
thousands, that " he was deeply anxious for the 
conversion of souls, and to this end be pomced out 
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* 

his very heart in prayer and preaching." " I would 
think it a greater happiness/' said Matthew Henry^ 
*' to gain one soul to Christ, than mountains of 
gold and silver. If I did not gain souls, I should 
enjoy all other gains with little satisfaction, and I 
would rather heg my bread from door to door than 
not undertake this great work." Similar is the 
death-bed testimony of that eminent servant of 
God, the Rev. John Brown of Haddington. " Now, 
after forty years' preaching of Christ, I think I 
would rather beg my bread all the labouring days^ 
for an opportunity of preaching this Gospel on the 
Sabbath, than without such a privilege to enjoy 
the richest possessions on earth." " Oh, labour," 
said he to his sons, around his dying bed, " labour, 
labour to win souls to Christ !" 

To preach a sermon," says the sainted Baxter^ 
I think is not the hardest part of our work ; and 
what skill is necessary to make plain the truth, to 
convince the hearers, to let irresistible light into 
their consciences, and keep it there! It is a 
lamentable case that in a message from the God of 
heaven, of everlasting consequence to the souls 
of men, we should behave ourselves so as that the 
whole business should miscarry in our hands. 
How often have carnal hearers gone jeering home 
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at the palpable and dishoDourable failings of the 
preacher ! How many sleep under us, because our 
hearts and tongues are sleepy, and we bring not 
with us skill and zeal enough to awaken them ! 
Brethren, do you not shrink and tremble under a 
sense of the greatness of your work ? Will a com- 
mon measure of ability and prudence serve for 
such a task as yours ? Necessity may indeed cause 
the Church to tolerate the weak ; but woe to us, if 
we tolerate our own weakness/' 

Say, brethren, in the fear of God, do you regard 
the success of your labours, and wish to see it 
upon the souls of your hearers, or do you not ? If 
you do not, why do you study and preach, and call 
yourselves the Ministers of Christ? If you do, 
surely you cannot easily be induced to spoil your 
own work. While men have eyes as well as ears, 
they will think they see your meaning as well as 
hear it ; and they are much more ready to believe 
what they see than what they hear. It greatly 
prevents our success, that other men are all the 
week contradicting to the people in private what 
we have been speaking from the Word of God in 
public; but it will prevent it much more, if we 
contradict ourselves ; if our actions give our words 
the lie. 
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Eise ye, then, and gird yourselves lo this work. 
Quit je like men. Think of H^ nobleness, the 
grandeur of your calling. "What employment," 
says Milton, " can be more noble and more worthy 
of a great spirit, than to be the messenger of 
heavenly truth from God to men ? guch an one^ 
by the proclamation of holy doctrine, procreates a 
number of other faithful souls. He makes a 
creation like to God who delegates him to it, 
inspiring others with a spirit of life and love, as 
God did with him. God who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, shines by hkn into the 
hearts of men ; and raises upon a state of darkness 
and barrenness a sweet and fragrant spring of 
knowledge and good works." And who c€m con- 
ceive of the wonderfdl issue ? The nature of the 
themes on which he treats, and of the beings whom 
he addresses, leaves all the oth^ oceupationfl of 
men behind him at an immeasurable distance. 
" The statesman deals with the concerns of em- 
pires; but though they flourish fdr ages, they 
will at; laigth participate in the mutability of their 
founders. The advocate vindicates the claims of 
earthly dients that are still more transient But 
the preacher of the Gospel deals with man in tibat 
only aspect of his being, in which he is unchanged 
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iably sublime. In every other, he combines the 
lofty and the low, is a compound of worth and 
worthlessness ; but he regards him as a being 
whose mrth was the first hour of an endless dura- 
tion ; and this gives a manfulness to the contem- 
plation of him, which is the element of sublimity. 
He overclouds thus all the brilliancy of wit, and 
Overcomes all the efforts of opposing arguments." 

Let there then be wrestlings with God in 
prayer for a baptism of the Holy Spirit, to take 
possession of the souls of the ministers of truth 
in all denominations. The spiritual power of 
a minister over the souls of his hearers is com- 
mensurate with the depths of his own personal 
convictions. Virtue will then go out of him, and 
health and salvation wedt upon his words. What 
crowds would then flock to every Christian sanc- 
tuary, as doves to their windows, in troops that 
darken the air! What shouts be heeird in the 
congregations of the righteous, "The right hand 
of the Lord is exalted, the right hand of the Lord 
doeth valiantly." These days will come — must 
come — are coming. "The zeal of the Lord of 
hosts will perform this." Would that they might be 
antedated ! Would that they might come — now ! 

May He who sitteth at the right hand of God, 
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and at the head of all principality and power, so 
enrich with his most precious gifts his now agitated 
and dispirited Church, that, under leaders qualified 
to silence her adversaries and gather multitudes to 
her ranks, she may soon appear in the pronused 
glory of the latter day ! Oh, Christ, hear our 
prayers ! Come speedily among us, and hless us ! 
Clothe thy ministers with righteousness, and let thy 
people shout aloud for joy t Let the voice of joy 
and rejoicing be heard in the tabernacle of the 
righteous ! " The Lord of hosts is with us : the 
God of Jacob is our refiige !" 



THB END. 
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Second Edition, 28. 6d. doth, 

THE MINISTER'S HELP-MEET: a Memoir of 
the late Mrs. Leifchildy by her Husband. 

"This is the seventh or eighth memoir of the same class 
which, within a brief period, has OflQue to our hands, all of them 
more or less interesting ; but amonffst them all not one has given 
us more unmingled pl^ure than t£at before us. It is every way 
worthy of the eminent man whose name it bears and the admir- 
able woman who is the subject of it. Full of truth and full of 
heart it abounds in interesting facts, wise maxims, and high 
principles. It is one of those books which increasingly please as 
the reader proceeds, and which, when he has reached the close, 
leave behind sweet remembrances without anything that is 
|)ainful. There is much in it we should like to extract for its 
beauty and excellence, but in a work where high pressure ha« 
been employed for purposes of condensation, and which is com- 
prised within a hundred pases, large extracts would be unfair^ 
and from the cheapness of the volume it would be unnecessary. 
To the large and loving circle in which Mrs. Leifchild moved it 
will be valued as the precious memorial of a much-loved friend ; 
and by those who never saw Mrs. Leifchild it will be read with 
instruction, interest, and edification." — British Stomdard, 

"The Christian lady whose life and character are here por- 
trayed, was not only mstinguished by sincere and ardent piety, 
but by many qualities which eminently fitted her to fill the station 
to which, in ^e providence of God, she was called. She was 
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emphatically what her husband has styled her — 'The Minister's 
Help-nitoet; and the tribute which, in this little volume, Dr. 
Leifchild pays to her superior worth, is dictate^ as much by 
judgment as affection. This narrative is so interesting that, 
having conimenced it> we could not lay it down till we had 
finished the perusal ; and we recommend it as exhibiting a beau- 
tiful instance pf the manner in which a task of admitted delicacy 
may be achieved judiciously, not only without any violation of 
discretion and good taste, into which we have luiown writers 
betrayed under similar circumstances, but with equal dignity 
i^d grace.'* — EvangdimL Christendom, 

** The calm and chastened homage of truth and love to the 
memory of an apLmirable and excellent woman." — Evcmgdical 
Mctgcusine, 

'* Dr. Leifchild has performed his delicate task with admirable 
judgment and ability. Mrs. Leifchild was a superior woman, 
and eminently adapted for the important station eOie occupied as 
a minister's wife." — Primitive Methodist Magazine. 
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CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, in its several Parts 
and Stages. « 

*'We commend with mucih cordiality these admirable dis- 
courses to the notice of the Churches, as mature roecimens of 
pastoral wisdom and fidelity. For domestic use they will be 
found exceedingly appropriate. To young ministers they will 
supply an exceUent model for pulpit ministration. The author's 
success may add weight to his example." — Evangdical Mc^aeine. 

*'The author is too well knOwn and deservedly esteemed to 
admit of any commendation from us. It is enough to say that 
they are worthy of his mat reputation. While we value this 
ripest fruit of Dr. Leirohild's preparation for its own sake as 
helpful to the Christian edification of readers in general, we are 
careful to note how instructively they exhibit to younger preachers 
the elements of truly popular and useful preaching — ^ktvnneas, 
withovit vulgarity ; eamestnesSf without eoctravagance ; orthodoxy, 
without na/rrovmesa; laterality, without laxity of principle; §pi- 
rituality guarded from mysticism-; and sound practical instruc- 
tion, having its root, not in the maxiTOS of the world, but w the 
doctrines which make wise %mto salvation,** — Eclectic Review, 

*'In publishing a second edition, for still wider circulation. 
Dr. Leifchild renews his testimony to the old Gospel." — Patriot^ 
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18mo, 8d« 

COUNSELS TO A YOUlSra MINISTEE, in delation 
to his Studies f JPreaching^ and JPtistoral Duties. 

"A small but highly valuable tractate upon pastoral duties and 
preaching. We have perused it with much pleasure, Itnd think 
that the stirring appeals and practical wisdom it displays will 
render it eminently useful to young ministers." — Eclectic JReview* 

18mo, 2s. 6d. doth, 

OEiaiNAL HYMNS, adapted to General Worship 
and Special Occasions; hy Various Authors. 
Edited hy Dr, Leifchild, 

The following are extracts from Notices and Reviews of this 
Work :— 

" I have been greatly pleased to find in your volume more new 
hymns, which deserve to become old ones by long use in congre- 
gations and families, than I have ever before met with in any 
modem collection : and the ayer&ge merit of the pieces is above 
the ordinary standard." — Jahbs Montgomebt, Esq., to the 
Editor. 

''The execution correspond s ]gjt h • the des^. Thetheolo|^ 
is uniformly excellent. A very^Hhre proportion of the composi« 
tions in this volume are preciselyl^t hymns for public worship 
should be. Much exquisite poetry, breatlung a holy and heavenly 
sphit, will be found in this collection." — Edectic Review. 

''This volume contains three hundred and seventy hymns. 
Great industry must have been bestowed in their collection. We 
have not noticed one of which we would not say it was a good one. 
The editor has given the public a very excellent volume of Chris- 
tian lyrics." — Watchmcm, 

'* Dr. Leifchild has given to the public a very superior compi- 
lation of original hymns. If space could be afforded, it would 
not be difficult to select from this collection, hymns embodying 
all those features of beauty and excellence in hymn poetry of 
which we have just given an outline. Nor are they to beadnured 
as poetic productions only, but, also, for their adaptation both to 
congregational and private use. We cordially recommend this 
volume of original lyrics.** — Teach^er^s Magazine, 

*' They are generally distinguished by harmonious versification^ 
ease and chastity of expression, spirituality of tone, and adapti^ 
tion to the purpose of congregational worship. They are pleasing 
and acceptable additions to our devotional poetry, contributing 
materially to supply a want long felt by our chuxxshes.** — Non- 
conformist, 
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THE MEMORIAL OF JESUS :~ 

The Commemorative Character of the LortPs Suj^er ; 
with Observations on Sacramental Communion. 
By the Kev. Dr. Lbitohild. 

*' A imall and unpretending production, but seldom have we 
found within the same compass so large an amount of interesting 
matter. Every page bears the impress of an intellect of uncom- 
mon grasp, and of a heart of the warmest class. It will have 
alaige circulation." — Wedeyan Asaociatum Mcbgaame. 

*' Mr. Leifchild's sermon does him great crecut, and convinces 
us that he is a rising man; and the Doctor's "Observations' 
prove that his spiritual eye is not yet dim, nor his logical force 
abated. The little treatise deserves our highest commendations, 
if it is not presumptuous in us to commend anything bearing the 
name of one who was a veteran in the Gospel before we knew 
how to construct a paragraph. The value of the little book is 
very great, but the cost is only sixpence." — Christian Weekly 
News. 

** The conception of this be%utiffll little tractate was excellent, 
and the discussion is worthy of it. ... It is rare for a father and 
son to appeax in the same pagew Weji>elieve there is no instance 



in which they have done so in li^ mtktter of the communion of the 
body and blood of the LordJrl . Hie Second Part supplies a 
long-felt want of « brief publication on the subject, which cannot 
be too largely distributed; for, though brief, it comprises the 
marrow of the ministrations on this great question of one of the 
first preachers of the present age." — Christicm Witneu, 

Price 8d. 

YOUTH: 

Its Bowers and Bossihilities, 

'* There is a current of philosophical thought and subjective 
inmght in this little work which has pleased us much. Mr. 
Leifcluld seems to understan^d the young heart, with its n|^- 
givings and aspirations, its fears and hopes. He writes likiBl^k 
man who understands his subject. Parents and Sunday School 
teachers should place this little book in the hands of youth." — ; 
Christian Weekly News. 
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